heels and my shiftlessness. "Why can't you keep your
jobs, child ?" she asked. "Other girls manage to." I
had ceased to be a pet; I had become a problem. My
Regent Street employer was a little bald Scotsman with
cold blue eyes. Whenever they were fixed on me I felt
that, behind their immediate purpose, they were care-
fully calculating my price. He would make occasions
to come over to my desk and lay his hand lightly on
my shoulder; as the days passed, the hand weighed each
time a little heavier. He asked me out to dinner. I
refused as often as I could. Then one Saturday it was
arranged that we should go down to Nottingham to
open a new country club. Among the party was a
young man, another member of the firm, who spent
much of the day laughing and talking with me. My
employer was jealous. His revenge was to put it all
over the office on Monday that I had spent the week-
end with his rival. The accusation was completely un-
true. I appealed to the Browns in a fury. Mr. Brown
came up to town and interviewed the old Scotsman.
What was said I do not know. But it was my word
against my employer's, and I was young and flighty and
he was middle-aged and respectable. I can imagine the
measured words in which he put his case and the reason-
ableness of his cold eyes: what had he to gain by slander-
ing me ? I can imagine Mr. Brown invaded by a sink-
ing feeling that I was guilty after all, and that he had
been brought up to London simply because I must have
an excuse for walking out of one more post. Perhaps
one needs to be depraved oneself to see through to the
depravity of the middle-aged male. Next day I got
100